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The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language. By 
Hupson Maxim. (Funk and Wagnall’s Company, New 
York and London, 10s, 6d. net.) 


‘Mr. Hupson Maxm has rushed in where angels fear to 
tread, and has devoted energies which might have been 
better employed to the evolution of a pet theory of his 
own. Quite recently in these columns a few examples 
were given of the difficulties which beset and embarrass 
those who attempted to define poetry; but the author of 
this pseudo-philosophic work has not any qualms on the 
subject—he is — sure about everything, in his 
delightfully naive American fashion. He gives us as 
hora d’wuvre a chapter on acoustics, another on the 
“ Evolution of Analogical Speech,” a third and very chaotic 
one entitled “ What is Poetry?” ; a fourth, equally chaotic, 
on “What Poetry is Not.” In this last we find an amaz- 
ing sentence :— 


Had Shakespeare written a formal definition of poetry, 
it would, therefore, have been substantially the same as 
my own, as follows :— 

Poetry is the expression of insensuous thought in sensu- 
ous terms by artistic trope, 


Very charmingly intimate is Mr. Hudson Maxim with the 
immortals; yet, in epite of this, he is so nice and friendly 
with us, his poor, ignorant readers, 
A little story which betrays the commanding intellect, the 
soul rising superior to ordinary standards—a story which 
we take tho liberty of re-telling, A “ prominent literary 
man” once observed to him that if postry be amenable to 
science and analysis (af Mr, Maxim contends), one ought 
then to be able to synthesise poetry by a reversal of the 
method, “Wor example, you, if your holding be true, 
* to be able to write poetry, If, as you say, neither 
& fine frenzy nor any especial inapiration is requisite to 
the production of poetry, then why sould you not re-wrlte 
any passage from Milton's ‘Paradise Lost’ to equal 
Milton, or pe Hamlet's ‘Soliloquy’ to equal the 


original of Shakespeare!” Simply and sublimely Mr, 
Hudson Maxim replies: 


T would undertake to rewrite a passage from Milton's 
"Paradise Lost,'’ and also te paraphrase Hamlet's 
Soliloquy, Wurthermore, as Shakespeare and Milton were 
obliged to pad the pentametric linesmeasure in non-lyrleal 
narrative verse (ale), under the mistaken belief that penta: 
meter was essential, T should have the advantage of them, 
for the reason that should he wnhampered by line 
measure, and should not be obliged to pad or to sacrifice 
to the meter elther lneldity ov sense, 


This ls a part of Mr, Maxim's Improved rendering of “ Mo 
ho or not to he" \« 


How fear doth poise ue on the brink of death, 
etween vontending purhones | 
When some outrageous fortune 
Mteols the leaden temper of the mind, 
To nook that lant aavlum of diatvens, 
To die to barter with oblivion 
The heartetire and the pain for dreamlens sleep, 
eve gain indeed, if that were all, 
Wit in that sleep of death, there's hasard of the dream 
What dross of deed may cling to us and eumber our repose, 





Hoe modestly relates. | 
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| 
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Or rouse such maddening wakefulness, 

That could we peer beyond the pale, 

The marrow of our mortal bones would freeze, 

And every separate hair would blanch and stand aghast! 


“T do not pretend to be a poet, but a scientist,” says Mr. 
Maxim, “and all the examples in the book written by me 
have been designed merely to illustrate the principles I am 
expounding, and to show that any safe and sane person of 
education, possest (sic) of the requisite inventive 
imagination, can either write true poetry without any fine 
frenzy or divine afflatus and without having had to be 
born for the especial purpose, or else be able to produce 
such good imitations of the real thing as to render it diffi- 
cult to discriminate between the counterfeit and the 
counterfeited.” Leaving our readers to admire the com- 
position of the above sentence, if they can, we have much 
pleasure in presenting a sample of Mr. Hudson Maxim's 
“ poetry” :— 
. Tux Daxon or Strapows, 


Oh, the mingled joy and terror, 
When her spirit, flown before, 

Hand in hand with firelight shadows, 
Danced around me on the floor, 


Called, I joined the merry party, 
Left the mortal sitting there, 
Joined the laughing dance of shadows, 
Joined the fantoms and the air, 


Sorrow then dissolved in gladness, 
Joy winged wild and wilder rout ; 

Unaubstantial wights of being 
Swung the round in merry bout, 


Flere, again, in a portion of an extraordinary concoction of 
words which the author terms an “ Rulogy on Milton”: = 


In the abyamal ooean deepa that dark and awful yawn 
toward Hell as far aw toward the aley the highest mountain 
veake extend, life teema; and there, environed by the 
blackness absolute of the eternal night, the living things 
have eyes and aee by self-created phoaphoressent light, 

Mo cenlus, robbed of other light, still sees by ita own 
inner luminance; and by such Heht lost Paradise is drawn 
so true that it no pleture seems, but seoma as tho’ 'twere 
memory of some parental life, where we with once transeen 


dent beauty shone, or had with glant strength gigantie 
leeds achieved, 


There is plenty more of this, but we spare our readers, 
The fact is that the author's compositions are not poetry 
In the least, nor are they anywhere near it; they are almply 
ageravated and aggravating Instances of what modern 
journallam knows as the “purple patch.” Fis qualifies 
tlons as a judge of poetry and poetic values will be appa 
rent from this exqulalte eritlolam; “Much of ‘ Paradise 
Loeb’ |e merely sublime Billingsgate,” He kindly eats 
Milton right on one or two points, “T shall frat quote 
Milton's ovlginal, and then give & paraphrase or render 
ing "whereupon we enjoy a page of “ Paradiae Loat” and 
suffer a page of Mr, Hudson Maxim, Th another place he 
save: “Tut ib may be argued that this is not one of the 
beat passages of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Very wall, Tf, now, we 
take one of Milton's best passages, we shall see that it, too, 
admits of improvement.” Could fatuity go farther? Te 
is good enough to sugwest that “ the following poem shows, 
perhaps, the way the Bible would ‘have been written in the 
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Inglish of to-day," a" poom” of which we quote the open 
Ing stankat = 


Like the dew-jeweled rose as tt glints In the light 
Of the rose-ediamond glint of the morn 
Aw it amiles with a blush that is born of the light 
Of the rose-ediamond blush of the morn 
Such is Childhood, 


Woe are thankful for that “ perhaps.” Moat of our readers 
will at once see that the author is obsessed by Poe, 
Kixnotly; to Mr, Maxim “his untimely death waa a coamle 
onlamity.” “T have written the following poem,” he saya, 
“ontitled ‘A Vellod Ilusion’’;. 


Only a vell she has worn, 
It ja but a web of gause 
Only a touch of the real, 
Tt ia but a filmy gause : 
And yet is entangled my heart in that web 
Tn its mesh ia entangled my soul, 
A gleam of a fancy is caught in that web, 
And amile that entanglea my soul, 


This “ poom" in, of course, a sheer broken refloction—very 
broken—of “ Ulalume.” Macaulay is not safo—no one ie 
safe—from this witless commentator; we dare not call him 
a oritic, “Nothing Shakespeare did can for a moment 
compare with what Herbert Spencer did.” Just as well 
might we compare a landscape-gardener with an engineer, 


Ifis reasoning is often ab fault, as might be expected; for 
axnmplo j= 


While the language of logle, or non-suggestive language, 
alme to awaken the understanding, and thereby to establish 
(he thought in the mind on a sounder foundation than that 
of bellef, suggestive language tends to inhibit the eritieal 
powers of the mind and to cause the thought to be accepted 
on faith without examination or analysis, Hence, sues: 
tive language is moat effective when the understanding 1s 
not awakened, 


We differ entirely from that coneluelon, and prefer to 
believe that suggestive language renders the critical powers 
af the mind alert, often extremely alert; so much so that 
tho allghteat flaw In construction or fault in the presenta 
tion of the Idea shows up darkly againat the bright back: 
avound, Agains “A modern olassloal education unquer 
tlonnbly produces atrophy of poetle genius” May we 
juet montion—-with apologies to Mr, Maxim for alluding to 
ane ao far beneath him—Awinhurne? Perhapa Mr, Maxim 
would Ike to rewrlte “Mater Trlumphalla” or the 
"Qnvrdon of Proserpine’? 

ut we have sald enough, We should not have tranted 
thi volume at weh longth had not the author's remarks on 
Milton and Ahalespenry shown his lack af vampetence as 
i eritie; until we came to them we were merely amused, 
With a fnel example of his ilimitable eoneelt we will 
‘lose, At the end of the hook he elves a aelection of great 
(Ines from the poots, and casually remarks; “T have 
insarted some of my own Hnes among the great poetic lines 
of the poets, as exemplifications of what any educated 
person with Imagination and powers of invention may 
wrile hy merely proseeding acsording to aclentifie method, 
nnd without any fine frenay or divine afflatus,, . Tn 
the Index to the great Hnes, theae examples of whieh T am 
‘he author are marked Tivm,, standing for exemnlifieatian,” 
Why did not somo candid frlend warn My, Maxim in time! 


THE MYATRRINA OF MIND, 


The Phenomenology of Mind (Hegel), Translated, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by J, B, Barnum, (Swan 
Monnenscheln and Go, Two vole, 214 net.) 


The Rvolution of Mind, Wy Joan Moan, (A, and ©, 
lack, 5a, net,) 


Wir careful serutiny and unremitting patience our grent 
physicians, surgeons, and blologista atudy the body, this 
curious temporary home of life, of which we are dimly 
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conscious all, the time, To its imperative needs we pay 
attention every few hours, or we porns by its ald we 
communtoate with some scores or hundreds of fellow: 
beings, and ite comfort or discomfort has a moat serious 
effect upon, the degrea of happiness experienced in this 
earthly pilgrimage, We have discovered and collated, in 
the course of the last century or two, quite a respectable 
number of data with regard to the body, though little 
enough in comparison with what we feel lurks hidden from 
view; but the spirit, the consciousness of self, the “ego” 
—oall it what we will—eludes the student's highest skill, 
What we are, whence we come, whither we go--these are 
problema which as yet no solontiat dare answer definitely, 
“Man compels us, as wo strive to take in the fulness of 
his meaning,” says Professor Honry Jones, “to regard hin 
actual being as potential; for his ideals of a knowledge 
which is adequate, and of conduct which fulfills hia alma 
and satisfies his spirit, transcend his achievements and are 
beyond his reach,” Precisely there do wo touch tho 
mystery: so much is beyond our reach, From this little 
earth we cannot move; we swing round our solemn path 
yoar by year, wo voyage among tho stars, knowing no 
comrades amid the planets of whom we can inquire, seeing 
no signposts on the stupendous journey which might point 
to some distant, invisible universe where “ whatever gods 
there be” may ait enthroned, eternal, Yet within each 
one of us, atoms though we be compared to the immon- 
sities and profunditios of space, lives that most wonderful 
of all wonders, the consclousness of identity; we have the 
irresistible feeling that this life is not all, We orave the 
“house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
and we recognise—though we do not always confess It 
the essential truth of Bt, Paul's magnificent assertion that 
“the things which are seen are temporal; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal,” This spirit, mind, 
thought, has been the subject of unending curiosity and 
Investigation from the time of the Greek philosophers to 
the present day; for if we ean only know our selves, our 
motives, springs of action, sources of ideas, and place 
them in some relation with the reslatioss force that drives 
us onward whether we will or not, we shall be to some 
extent masters of our fate and eaptaina of our souls, 

Toward this goal Ariatotle worked, and in more modern 
times Kant and Tegel laboured, That thelr eonelualona 
ave very definite 6 ta Impossible to say) but the resulta 
of thelr Indefatigable Inquiry and researeh are the atepa 
of a ately, an it might be, up which later philosophers 
have mounted, and, though the aummlt ta atlll afar off, 
avery atage in the ascent gives a clearer view, gains 4 
wider outlook, 


Th presenting this comprehensive translation of Hegel's 
“Phenomenology of Mind,” Professor Baillie explaina in 
a lueld and well-concelved introduction the position of 
HTegel among the wise men of the early nineteenth cen 
tury, and observes truly that “so exhaustive an analyals 
of the life-history of the human aplrit, so sustained an 
effort to reduce its complex and involved harmonies to 
thelr simple, elemental, leading motives, and to express 
these controlling Ideas in an orderly, connected system, 
has certainly never been compressed within the compass 
nf a alngle treatise,” These columna ave not the place 
for an elaborate review of Tegel's voluminous dlaserte 
tlonay with his main asheme—if he ean be sald to poasens 
any welldefined acheme—all advanced atudenta of 
payehology and philosophy will be conversant av a matter 
of course; but we may mention a few phases of the work 
which appeal to a wider olrole than the purely solentifie 
review might reach, There are many acute sentences of 
Insight which stand out sharply from the absorbing argu: 
mente and close reasonings of the principal contents, 
“What we ave famillay with,” writes Hegel warningly, 
“ia not intelligently known, just for the reason that tt 
la familiar, When engaged in the process of knowing, 
It Ia the commonest form of self-deception, and a deception 
of other people aa well, to assume something to be 
familiar, and give assent to it on that very account.” Tn 
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the section entitled "Reason oa Lawgiver” comes the 
following passage, on oclally slgnifieant in view of the 
tendency of the soolal world to-day 


Intelligent, veritable (weaentlioh) welledolug ta, in ite 
richest and most important form, the intelligent und unl 
versal action of the atate-an action compared with whieh 
the action of a particular individual as such is something 
altogether so trifling that it is hardly worth talking about, 
The action of the state in this connection is of auch great 
welght and strength, that if the actlon of the individual 
were to oppose it, and elther sought to be stralghtway and 
(uliberately (fdr aleh) oriminal, or out of love for another, 
wanted to cheat the universal out of the right and elaim 
which it has upon him, such action would be useless, and 
would inevitably be annihilated, 


The second volume, in apite of the haste with which it 
was composed—Profossor Baillie relates the story of 
Hegel and his publishers in a very interesting manner in 
his introduction—contaings sections which are of a more 
oxtonsive appeal than the somewhat abstruse and not 
always coherent argumonts of the previous part, Oon— 
science, the moral view of the world, evil and forgiveness, 
religion—-these are subjects whose value as themes for 
disoussion cannot be overestimated, “The moral con 
sclousness,” says the great philosopher, “ cannot renounce 
happinows and drop this elomont out of its absolute 
purpose ” | 


Knjoyment is involved in moral sentiment, for morality 
wooks, not to remain sentiment as opposed to action, but to 
act or vealine itself, Thus the purpose, expressed as a whole 
along with the consciousness of ite elements or moments 
iw that duty fulfilled shall be both a purely moral act and 
A realised individuality, and that nature, the aspect of 
particularity in contrast with abstract purpose, shall be one 
with this purpose 


The illustration in the preface of bud, blossom, and 
fruit as one indivisible act or progression—though bud 
and blossom both vanisheds arresting, and ia but one 
oxample of Hegel's way of using a quite common metaphor 
to enforee a pertinent deduetion, How slack he could on 
occasion allow himself to be appeara in the sentence In 
Which he refers to " metre J eeont in the ease of 
vhythm,” “Rhythm,” he writes, “ie the result of what 
hovers between and unites both,” Not many such vague 
wtntemenis, however, are to be found in these Loglonl 
pages Two sections, and two only, ean be read apart 
rom the context without losing thelr interest: the dis 
dussion on virtue, in the first volume, and the analysts 
of the ethies of family life in the second volume=a basis 
ipon which many teachers who came after Hegel have 
built thelr superstructures for the admiration of the 
schools, 


The translator has done his work splendidly, We note 
here and there a sentence which might have been 
fashioned move rigidly, having regard to the’ extremely 
urgent nature of the thesla—which renders ambiguity of 
the slightest desdription a fault to be avoided as the 
plague, Once or twice confusion ocours through the verb 
and ite object having the wrong numbers, and the word 
“got” is used unhappily in the sense of “became,” Tut 
on the whole, considering the monumental nature of the 
task, which must have been a labour of years, Professor 
Hnillle is to be heartily praised, congratulated, and 
thanked for the masterly way In which he haw rendered 
Into Unallah a treatin that bristled with diMfloultios, Hin 
notes of explanation are excellent, and exceedingly 


helpful, 


In Professor MeCabe's book, “ The Evolution of Mind,” 
we confront another facet of the problem of consclousness, 
We are concerned here not so much with mind itself as 
with when it began to be, Between the primitive forma 
of life, which exist (as far as we know) but to feed on auch 
nourishment as may float within range of thelr simple 
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digestive organs, and man, who eats that he may live and 
work and attain some measure of conscious happiness, o 
groat and appereaty impassable gulf is fixed, At some 
period or another, definite reason, thought, consciousness 
of personality and purpose, must have been born, must 
have taken the place of more unthinking “ instinet a 
torm which has led to much confusion, and which the 
iuthor, we are pleased to note, objects to strongly, 


"There is every reason to expect that evolutionary 
rosoarch will do for psychology all that it has done for 
woology.” This pregnant and perhaps vathor optimistie 
statement, which occurs in the introduction, may be taken 
as the keynote of the book; through the lowest forma of 
life Professor McCabe traces the development of the 
faculty which many people call intelligence, but which 
ho prefers to regard morely as a response to stimull, and 
ondeavours to ascertain whether in the records of 
naturalists and students of animal life we can legitimately 
ony that here, at such # moment, the living creature 
roasoned, deduced, was conscious of its identity, its rela- 
tion with surroundings, in a manner which should load us 
to draw any analogy between the human mind and the 
“mind” of the lower order, In some instances, wo think, 
he is in danger of being charged with special plouding, 
Those of us who have had a dog for a friend And ib hard 
to deny o large degree of intelligence, which at times 
approaches reasoning power, to that faithful animal; the 
ont which rattles at the key of a door “asks” to be 
admitted in a way that seems to postulate more than the 
limited “imitative action” which is all the author will 
allow it to possess, Apart from this, however, the book 
\y — stimulating and of unusual Interest; it 
abounds with keen thought and lively observation, Wo 
may quote from the chapter ontitlhd “The Dawn of 
HTumanity " & passage which our readers will appreciate 1 — 


herve is a spurious uniformity in the mental manifesta 
tions of the members of a civilised community, Vast num 
bors of even Kuropeans would sink to a very low level if 
it were not for the sustaining influence of soelety, and 
especially of language, Speech in a buoy, provided by the 
vommunity, to maintain ab a certain lovel_ members of the 
race who would normally sink below it, By that medium 
they ave enabled to borrow and exprowm ideas of objets and 
relations which are entively beyond thelr native eapaaity 
It in an difleult to penetrate to the normal working of their 
“minds as it isto grasp the religious views of a lowly 
tribe of savages, What they hemeclves regard with pride 
an the operat on of their intelligence in often only a kalelido- 
wople play of phrases borrowed from thelr journals or from 
speeches ov conversations, Behind thelr crude formation 
one disverna & very primitive, narvew, and convrete intelli 
venoe, If we could imagine the disappearance of speech, 
the “human mind" would quickly cease to be the impress 
wive wiity tb de 


The chief barvler to research In this delicate fleld is, of 
course, that there is nothing tangible to be examined, 
nothing that can be serutinised under a microscope, 
doeketed and labelled, “Mind leaves no fossil impres 
slons in the soll,” The records are far from unbroken 
surmise has often to take the place of sorutiny; the nied 
of the savage has never yet been thoroughly Investigated, 
and opportunities are infrequent for such a type of 
research, Nevertheless, this volume is a notable contri 
hutlon to paychologle literature, and the author's talent 
for arrangement and selection la so obvious that we have 
no healtation In recommending “The Evolution of Mind” 
to the attention of all who ave interested in hia subject, 
whether they are definitely students or not, Unfor- 
tunately, in the copy sent to us for review seventeen pages 
are missing at a vital part of the argument—" The 
Mammal Brain”; this fault of binding we trust does not 
extend to the whole edition, for the work deserves a 
large clroulation, and compels thought at almost every 
paragraph, 
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THE RESURRECTION OF VILLIDPRS DE L'ISLE- 
ADAM. 


Villiers de ULete-Adam: Biographie et Bibliographie By 
fi, pw Rovesmont, (Mercure de France, Paris.) 
Most of the great artists who have been martyred in this 
life—even Poe, even Mosart, even Baudelaire—were in 
some measure consoled for thelr miseries and disappoint: 
ments by the consciousness of small groups existing here 
and there which recognised their genius, Villiers de I'Isle- 
Adam had not even this consolation, By those to whom 
his name was familiar, he was considered a “ fumiste,” 
When other men of letters saw him entering a café they 
would say among themselves: “Here comes the bore,” 
At forty-five he was generally regarded as a failure, He 
was over forty-Ave before he got any sort of footing on 
verlodionla whieh pald for his contributions, Tt te an odd 
— * of the injury a man oan do himaelf by * 
keaplnig Alent about hia private affairs, that even lite 
atinguished name, to whieh he had really every ght, 
waa thought to be assumed, To nee this poor devil, who 
lived in blaek poverty, Who even ab one thine, 1b te paid, 
dae down to be apslatant ih a boxlig aaloon, eariying 
A gedit hiatorle Haiie, gave aativleal onlookere the effet 
of a atveet beggar Who las somehow pleked up & Pobe of 
atuge-pageaibry and goes Mauntiig With ib aver lila Page, 
Me. George Moore, foe instanee, Whe knew Villiers, says 
ii hile " Memories ‘iat the poet adopted his avisteeratie 
Hane as part of his equipment, Phe conteast between the 
ane and the civeumetanees was too mueh for the wile 
and they improved the situation, Villiers, they said, had 
iit in & claim to the throne of Geese, By a few words 
he could have seb this question of his name at vest, but he 
never mentioned his family ov his way ef life; deemed all 
conversation about sueh topies superfluous, took himself 
fav granted, and imagined athera would da the same, Gut 
athers did net; he had no luck of any kind, And just 
when some slight impravement was perceptible in his 
worldly prospects, he died in hospital, in the year af mil: 
lonnium 1888, at the age of Afly, Perhaps he did not 
suffer from existence so much as one might think fram 
this havvewing ascount, We hope not: that would be too 
atrocious, We prefer to console ourselyes with the faney 
that as he was apparently a man in « state of constant 
hallucination, a nooordingly only half-conseious of the 
common events of life, he was in & measure unaffected by 
the rough world, the quotidian pangs, insults, humilia 
tions, which are really, rather than great misfortunes, 
* bring many finely-tempered spirits to a lamentable 

end, 

This sad life offers many opportunities to the biographer, 
but it cannot be said that it de Rougemont has availed 
himself of his opportunities, His book is extremely paina- 
taking from the bibliographical point of view, but we 
confess to a very languid interest in the accounts of various 
publications which are spread before us, To interest 
people in a man you munt tell them how he lived, and 
what he thought of the conditions of his life, You must 
tell, and tell frankly, of his dealings with other men, with 
women, and the little details of existence, Boswell pro- 
coods by anédedote, Now, M, de Rougemont proclaims 
with a certain air of austerity that he eschews anecdote 
and legend, But it is by anecdote and legend that a man’s 
person is remembered in the long run, The greatest com- 
liment which can be paid a man is to deny he ever existed, 

ext, after that, it is to weave legends about him, Far 
from being valueless, they have always in them some traits 
of the hero and help his picture; even as a bad photo- 
graph is better than no photograph. In the case of a 
man such as Villiers, it is only by aneedote and legend 
that we can get any hold on him’ at all, Certainly we 
get no hold on him in M, de Rougemont’s book. What 
1@ felt, how he lived and behaved, what he considered his 
joys and what his sorrows, we know no more than we 
did before, All we get is the impression of a vague per: 
son, extremely voluble, talking interminably whenever he 
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could find a listener, There is no body in the presenta. 
tion; it is as baffling and insubstantial as fog, 

It may be, of course, that Villiers really had not @ very 
striking personality, What seems more probable is that, 
like many another man of genius, he was brilliant and im- 
pressive on this occasion, sluggish and untoward on that, 
This, at all events, is the character of his work; it is 
rather unequal, M, de Rougemont demands the publica 
tion of all Villiers’ soattered writings in a uniform edition | 
but, although agreeing that this should be done, we are 
not at all sure that it would help Villiers with the general 
ublle so much as his biographer thinks, For M, de 
Rou emont, Villiers is the greatest genius of the nine 
teenth century, and the least of his little newspaper 
sketches pure gold, He has only hard words for those 
who, while praising his hero, verfture to qualify thelr 
praise, Will it be believed that he attributes the failure 
of Villleva to reach a wide publle to an immense plot 
organised by the poet's contemporarion to keep him down! 
OCatulle Mendba, " Appear, ginyee the part of Grimm th 
this plot to the Hotianeau of Villleva, Now that Mendon ta 
dead, Villleva ia vestiaeltated and a monument to him ean 
it laah be web ip, 

Well, we don't deny that Villiers had enemies, and was 
even badly sevved by his friends, and very likely they 
iijuved hin in various way hub we eannob think ib is 
ewig to them he is se little known, Other reasons lens 
sensational may be suggested, All of Villiers’ work, even 
When ib seenis merely ceeasional, is above the popular level 
His style, for one thing, whieh is very often of singular 
heauiy—" Akedyasévil ® is ene of the masterpieces of the 
reneh vr’ is often alse vather diffeult, exacting 
an effort of attention to follow it as mueh, say, as the 
prose of Meredith av Mallarmé, Hurther, although a style 
good from & linguistic standpoint, it has not a — 
individual note, “ Akedysséril” may be actually better 
language than anything af Flaubert ay Renan, but it lacks 
the personal thrill whieh these masters knew how te eam 
municate to theiy prese 

Hut that, after all, as an explanation, does not caver the 
round, foy much ather work which was above the papular 
evel during ite author's life, and loft him starving, has 
hecome popular in fay less time than has passed singe the 
death of Villiers, What is really the matter with Villiers 
is that too frequently, from one cause ov another, he fails 
to interest, One French ovitio, Weill, went so far as to 
say that no reader could be found who had commenced a 
hook of this “ Baudelaire on similor” and finished it with 
out having many times thrown it aside, This is only 
the ignoble snort we are always hearing {vom young and 
old orition (for it is a mistake to suppose that these spasms 
are confined to the old) whom the new and original shocks 
and infuriates; but, neveriheless, it must be acknowledged 
that there are some terribly arid pages among the writings 
of Villiers, Like many other men occupied exclusively 
with ideas, he never = & himself if what interested him 
was certain to interest others, He lacked the critical 
faculty which seizes your artist by the collar wnd stands 
him outside his work, Hence, in his dramas, the action 
stops while the characters speculate on abstract ques 
tions, Some parts of “L’Eve Future” are monstrous 
heavy; and among his short pieces, “L'Etna chez soi,” for 
instance, with its formulas and figures, is as dull as a 
chymical text-book, 

hat will raise more dispute is to say that another gift 
which fails this really great artist is the power of creating 
an per omnes Most of his stories have as little atmosphere 
as & philosophical tale of the eighteenth century. Poe, 
Barbey, Hawthorne, Hoffmann, Balzac—those great 
masters of the short story- envelop you in an atmosphere 
before you have gone a paragraph, It is unquestionably 
on account of this lack of atmosphere that several of the 
stories of Villiers don’t get quite home, When you read 


a number of them in succession, you find yourself asking, 
upon re-reading the titles some time later, what many of 
In this business of creating an 


them were about. 
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atmosphere he is far below writers who are far below him- 
self—Maturin, for example, Anne Radoliffe, Le Fanu, Bul- 
wer-Lytton, What keeps the best of Villiers’ stories in 
memory is not the treatment, but the idea—the idea, as 
it were, undressed and sterilised, In some of them, in 
fact, the treatment seems to us actually wrong, and instead 
of enforcing, almost smothering the idea, And when, 
as in w few cases, his story has no central idea but is 
written up to & phrase, or to a surprise, which oan be 
expressed in a few lines, we find that it makes but a 
transient impression, notwithstanding his abusive employ- 
ment of italles and capitals for emphasis—a trick he 
learned from Poe, It is in the tales which aim to exelte 
terror that this lack of atmosphere is felt the most, Pre- 
dlaely the beat of his tales of this kind are two which he 
does succeed in surrounding with atmosphere—" Catalina,” 
a perfect work of art, where an exotic atmosphere is worked 
up somewhat after the manner of Mérimde, and “ Lea 
Phiantasiies de M, Hedoux,” the atmosphere in this cane 
helng due to Mie, Tussaud’s waxwork show in London, 
Hin viher tiles, excellent aa they are, have hardly move 
atindaphere about them than a proposition of Buelid, 

Hut this lack of atiioaphere about hile work, whieh 
weakeria the effeot of lis tales of terror, aetually ia & benelt 
bo his ivonioal writing, afd ib la Aa a iaater Of & peoullar 
ivany, dvastic, pitiless, and withal poetic, that Villers has 
his suvest title to fame, He has the most deadly kind of 
ivony=the ivony of the idealiss whose ideals have been 
shattered and degraded, of the sentimentalist whe has been 
soured hy his eontaet with life, tts range extends from 
light, almost good-natured paillery te a savage impersonal 
kind af seavifieation, He is never presseeupied with mere 
vulgavities like ‘Thackeray; he is never grossly material 
like Awift. Insemueh as he was a eet, and Awift was 
none; insomueh as his eapaeity for taking high and noble 
views of life and the enterprises of his soul was infinitely 
superior to Awifl's; insamuch as the pity and terror of 
life brought him meanings whereof Awift had ne eaneep 
tion; insomueh as he has to choke down his tears while 
Awift has no teave to hide—-in just so much, then, ia his 
ivany move powerful and effective even than Mwift’s, This 
ie high praise, and it is meant to be, Who that has 
studied the biting irony of “Les Demoiselles de Bien: 
filatve,” of " L’Aventure de Tse-i-la,” of “ L'Tnoomprise,” 
of" Le Meilleur Amour,” of " Les Plagiaives de la Foudré,“ 
and of that extraordinary work, “ L'Kve Future,” oan doubt 
that it is justified? 

It is not amasing that a man who could write such things 
should struggle continually with the direst want, suffer 
from the obstinate silence of literary “friends,” who, 
having a footing on the Press, might have helped him by 
a few notices and never did, and end his life on the pallet 
of a hoapital—no, that is not amasing, for it has been seen 
before and will be seen again, But what is amasing is thut 
such work should have been esteemed for so long a time, 
and so generally, as merely negligible, In the histories 
of French literature, sprung from the prolific pens of 
Faguet, Lanson, Doumic, and others, Villiers is not so 
much as mentioned, This neglect can only be explained 
by the recalcitrance of people in general before irony, to 
which may be added the hostility which has been mani- 
fested at all stages of the world to a certain order of 
genius, Villiers himself, in his story “ Maitre Pied,” fore- 
told his own fate, even to the statue, 
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The Sea-kings of Crete, 


By the Rev, JAmms 
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(A. and ©, Black. 7s, 6d, net.) 


Barkin, 


Pratsx, of the least qualified, must be given both to author 
and publisher on the excellence of this book, The print 
and the illustrations, from photographs, which form a 
most important factor in its value, and the binding are 
Mr, James Baikie, too, has performed 


alike admirable. 
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his part well, Such a compilation, drawn from the best 
and most recent sources, could hardly have been better 
done; but then that is whai the oritic would expect 
from the author of the well-known books on ancient 
Keypt and astronomy, If Mr, Baikie has not himself con- 
wibuted anything essential or original to the marvellous 
story of the Oretan SBea-kings, he has, at any rate, suc- 
ceeded in outlining a probable history of the most fascinating 
kind, concerning a race which was dominant in the Bastern 
Mediterranean centuries before the Homeric age. The 
account is so extraordinary as to be almost —* belief, 
Hut there can be no question now that the whole of a very 
advanced elvilisation was absolutely destroyed and 
vanished, as completely as if tt had never been—a eivilisa 
tlon ecoeval with the moat anelent Agyptian dynasties on 
record, Almost more extraordinary atill, the velles of the 
rule of the Cretan Bewkings were diseovered almoat by 
sheer neoldent, Had ib not been for Dr, Behliemann and 
lie Anding of the rulna of Troy, the Cretans would to thin 
day be unknown aa the enjoyera of a high atate of culture, 
In autie reapedte perhaps ever —— bo that whieh ta 
attributed to the classieal age of Greede, 

We, all of wa, Whether as adhoolboya ot aa tinder 
grecuaies, read with the titiioab Inevedullly, what tived to 
ie Pegavded aa mythology, about King Minos of Crete, 
whe was subsequently appointed judge in the lower world | 
about his Labyrinth, his Minotaur, the tibtite of seven 
youths and seven maidens from Athens as & saevifiee te 
the monster, the heveie exploit of the Athenian Theseus, 
who, with the help ef the beautiful Ariadne, daughter of 
Minos, tracing his way through the Labyrinth by means 
of her hair, het only managed to slay the Minotaur, but 
alse to van off with Aviadne, Twenty ov thirty years age 
we were under the impression that all this was an ingenious 
febvieation af the Greek mind, just as we were seeptical 
about the Prajan war and the existence of Tray, and lis: 
helieved in Heredatus, Yet Troy was discovered, and found 
to have been # far more ancient eity than classical seholars 
had had any eoneeption of, Various statements of 
Herodotus that ened to he glaringly impossible have heen 
shown to be well within the truth; and the actual existence 
of & King Minos of Grete, a Labyrinth, a Minotaur, the 
Athenian tribute, Theseus and Ariadne, the Dictean cave, 
and the vest of the love associated in the Greek mind with 
Crete has been proved, well nigh conclusively, to be based 
upon faot, ‘ 

The Labyrinth was, in all probability, the huge palace 
of Knossos, which, under the inspiring direction of Dr, 
A. J, Bvans and other enthusiastic archwologists, has 
been laid bare in its ruins within recent years, disclosing 
the most beautiful treasures of art in the way of pottery, 
frescoes, gems, seals, jewellery of all kinds, The palace, 
with ite curious windings, and the cella in the basement, 
probably intended for the reception of the victims to the 
Cretan bull-god, would have remained in the imagination 
of the Greek mainlanders as the embodiment of a horrible 
wbode of torture, to which the dominant, cruel kings of 
Crete compelled them to send their male and female 
tribute, The sacrifice of the victims seems to have been 
always the occasion of great feasting and enjoyment, and 
to have been viewed by the Oretans in much the same 
spirit as a bull-fight by Spaniards, Death came, sooner 
or later, to these unfortunate folk in the shape of being 
gored to death by the bulls, whom in vain did they 
endeavour to escape by various tricks of leaping and 
vaulting, This is over and over again depicted in the art- 
works that have been unearthed, It was evidently a most 
popular form of amusement. When so much has been 
revealed by excavation, there certainly appears to be no 
inherent improbability in the tale of Theseus and Ariadne, 

Let every reader, however, procure Mr, Buikie’s fas- 
cinatingly interesting book, and peruse for himself the 
details of this wondrous civilisation, which wus so sud- 
denty and inexplicably wiped off from the face of the earth, 
The religious mysteries of the Cretans, their earth-goddess, 
their priest-kings, their splendid works of art, equal in 
some cases to the best of the later, well-known Greek 
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periods, their yet undeciphered language, their love of the 
open air and the sea, and all beautiful things, their social 
arrangements, which seem to have had something of the 
Homeric type in them, especially with relation to women, 
their vigour and energy in spreading the power of their 
influence from Spain to Asia Minor and North Africa, their 
intimate relations with ancient Egypt—these and many 
other subjects of absorbing interest, are they not discussed 
at length and most lucidly in the volume before us! What 
is mysterious is certainly the complete destruction of that 
wide-spread and highly-civilised dominion of seafaring 
people, who, whilst no doubt possessed of the piratical 
temper which is reflected even as late as the Homeric 
period, fostered at the same time that intense passion for 
art and beautiful things which is so characteristic of the 
Hellenic nature, and excuses it for much of its barbarity as 
revealed in the human sacrifices to the bull-god, 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


Natur and Kiinetwhaffen: eine Sehdpfungakhunde, By Dir. 
Avote iHanpr, (Hf, Costenoble, dena, 6 marke.) 


In “Natur tind Kunetschaffen: eine Sehbpfungskunde ” 
Dr, Adolf Harpf sets out to lay the foundations of 4 
sclentifie study of the ereative impulse in art, whieh must, 
as he points out, vest in iis turn on a sludy of the ereative 
force in nature, To eateh and analyse that elusive divine 
spark whieh we call genius, to veduee to a formula the 
mysterious essence which is distilled from some unseen 
souree into certain chosen vessels, ia a templing task to 
the metaphysiclan, and Dr, Harpf approaches it with 
onthusiaan, THe elalime to be the fret thinker who has 
Hdminated the subjeot from the ethnographioal standpoint, 
Hin book, however, will not alartle the reader by any 
vory wlviking originality of thought, On the quention af 
wkiulls and thely intellectual signifieance the author te 
gloomy, lle finds the growing preponderance of the 
Niranian type of short aleull (closely allled to the Bemitle 
type) colneldent with a terrible degeneration of German 
literature, The artfully built-up sentences, enclosing as 
li labyrinth of words a central idea, the ponderous 
iwenty-line phrases, beloved of the reasoning long-skulled 
student, ave out of favour in these days of false ideals, 
I) his diseussion of modern literature Dy, Harpf's views 
ave marved by excessive bitterness, He attacks his oppo 
nents with abusive vigour, and descends to antl-AMemitie 
outbursts which strike one as out of place, Nelther art 
nor sclence yields ite inmost secrets to a mind which 
would build a heaven-high wall as boundary between race 
and race and top it by a spiky fringe of prejudice, His 
theory that the greater simplicity of construction favoured 
by the current writers of Germany is due to what he calls 
their “mental short-windedness,” is not convineing, 


In the essay entitled “The True Author” he main- 
taina: 


"The typewriter, which nowadays serves many authors 
in transeribing their work, can only add to this condition 
of ‘overwriting,’ since it adda to the hastiness of con. 
veption, Also the protection of literary and artistic pro: 
ductions in all civilised States, with the ‘exception of 
North America, has done far more to increase the breed 
of those who write for money than it has done for the 
Improvement of the literary output; while, on the other 
hand, the former absence of any such protection and the 
hairraising exvloitation of authors and publishers by 
litwrary pirates in no way hindered or injured the fine 

” 


flower of European literatures, . 
li is surely unfair, in comparing the ancient writers, who 
wrote purely for art's sake (if, indeed, they were invari 
ably free from such motives as the winning of a patron’s 
favour or the bay loaves of the appreciative), with the 
money-grubbing writers of to-day, to leave out of the 


reckoning the huge demand for the printed word which 
exists in our modern civilisation, 
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Popular Hymns, Their Authors and Teaching, By the 
Rev, Canon Duncan, (Skeffington and Son, 5s, net.) 


Wrirren by a popular clergyman, on a popular subject, 
this book should have a wide circulation, The plan on 
which it is built is novel. Each of the chief English 
hymn-writers, from William Kethe, the probable author 
of our version of the Old Hundreth (dating o. 1550), down 
to Bickersteth, the creator of “ Peace, Perfect Peace,” is 
represented by one hymn, and one only—that which is 
generally, or by Canon Duncan, considered the best, This, 
and the chronvlogical arrangement of the hymns, certainly 
give interest and variety to the collection, But it is not 
an ordinary collection of sacred song. There is a biography 
of the author of the hymn attached to each one, an ex- 
vellent, simple comment in brief sermon form—the book 
consisted originally in a number of sermons on hymns 
delivered at Newoastle-on-Tyne—but the sermon, so-called, 
is of the most interesting and most charming, appealing 
to veligious-mindéed people of all ages, There is the 
further attraction in the book that there is no invidious 
weference shown, and providing the hymn is written in 
Qiglish there is no exclusion on account of individual 
belief, Ho we find Newman's immortal “Lead, kindly 
Light” in —— with the ever-pathetic “ Nearer 
my God, to Thee.” Wesley and Watts, Toplady and Keble, 
and all the glorious expositors of kindly, simple Haith in 
verse me found side by side in this rly eclectic volume, 
After a — of it we ave entirely in sympathy with 
Ganon Duncan when he observes Vint whatever hard 
(lifferences of Christian belief may exist, it is remarkable 
how they all merge into harmony and unity in the expres 
sion of anes ohild-like emotion, such as is to be found 
in our moat beautiful Mnglish hymns, May such a spirit 
ever be propagated in Oheiatianity! Tt will de move fov 
reunion than & million learned essays, 


Mauetertinek's Syubolame The Alun Hind, = And Other 
Navy, Vy Henny How, (A, GO, iifeld, A net) 


The author of thin littl volume takes himself too ser! 
ously, and continually over-elabovates hia theme, Those 
of our veaders who ave familiar with Maeterlinok's wholly 
delightful play, which forma the subject of the opening 
easay, Will remember the Falry's remark; "“T ean do 
without the grass that sings, ata pinehy but T absolutely 
mut have the Blue Bird,” My, Rose wanders sententiousiy 
on from this as a text in the following manner | 


hy this is meant that, though the knowledge of the 
advanced forma of physical selence is good, it is of rela 
tively little importance to man's higher spiritual needs 
it is not to be compared for veal serviceableness with the 
(ruth which is spiritual, and of which our pereeption may 
he clear though our knowledge of the physical selences be 
no greater than was that of the simple fishermen who were 
the firat disciples, 


On another page we find similar amplification of the 
Mairy's words ; 





What are many of our Churches but so many cages in 
which it is sought to have the Truth in close keeping! 
All this, however, is in accordance with the Divine order, 
In our present state the belief that success in our search 
for Truth is soon and completely possible is ever a strong 
incentive to go forward, Hence we have the kindly in- 
struction which the Fairy gives to Bread, 

“Buch I take to be the meaning of Maeterlinck in this 
beautiful play,” says the author, at the close of fifty 
laborious pages, and adds that he considers it one of the 
most beautiful plays ever written, It may be so; we are 
not concerned to dispute the point; but to pick it to 
pieces and ticket each bit in this didactic fashion is simply 
to destroy its beauty, not to enhance it; the dainty, del 
cate savour of Maeterlinck’s magical art is spoiled, just 
as w rough, heavy hand may ruin a butterfly’s wing or 
| tear down a shining, dewy cobweb on a summer morning, 

On the “ Optimism of Browning” Mr, Rose pleases us} 
he has original thoughts, and expresses them well; 


| although even here we do not agree that when Robert 
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Browning wrote, “ All’s right with the world,” ho intended 
to convey that “ Whatever is, is right.” It seems to us 
a distortion of the meaning. In the final essay, entitled 
“The Musical Mind: A Study in Social Harmonies,” 
there is not much food for the inquiring reader. To take 
the words of the “ Lost Chord” as a text, and to enlarge 
upon them, is really—-well, we hardly know what 
to say; Mr. Rose is in danger of being regarded as an 
unintentional humorist. Before he publishes again we 
hope he will submit his efforts to some candid, critical 
friend, 

Old Kensington Palace, and Other Papers. 

Donson, (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


In this volume Mr, Dobson has collected a number of 
essays that appeared recently in the pages of the Vational 
Review and the Quarterly Review, and whieh, as his 
many admirers will hardly need telling, show no falling off 
in distinetion or charm from the essays that delighted us 
long since in “ Highteenth Century Vignettes” and other 
sharming volumes, Mr, Dobson's essays, like his verses, 
have all the subtle qualities of potepourné) the men and 
women of the elghteenth century who move in his pages, 
reawakened by the touch of his sympathetic hand, are as 
stiggestive of fragrant, forgotten years as the rose petals 
that wise women store up in ancient porcelain vases 
Handled roughly, these frail speotres of the past will 
erumble to the dust reality would have them be, Laureate 
Whitehead was a bad poet, and is in truth very dead, Mo 
are Bir John Hawlins, the rival of Hoswell and Chambers 
who “built” Kew Gardena, and Mr, Gradook, of Gumley, 
who did nothing ab all in pavtloular, That Mr, Austin 
Dobson, we repeat, hae a sympathetic hand, and at his 
bidding these dead men take on the 18 af life to 
oharm ua for an hour with the grace of a century that ia 
dead, There le eomething more than charm in Mr 
Dobson's work, There in scholarship and erudition nd 
thab aympathetio appreciation of humour that ta almont 
as vare ae humour Itwelf, We hope that we shall have the 
pleasure of adding other volumes to a section of our hook 
shelves to which we always reour gladly, 


By Avetin 


FICTION, 


PLOT AND ATMOSPTTERE, 
Knohanted Ground, By Hannay James zurrn, (Constable 
and Go, 6s.) 
The House of Servavalle, By Ruenann Bacor, (Methuen 


and Go, 6a.) 
The Hand of the North, 
64.) 


By Manton Fox, (John Lane, 
“ Bwonantan Gnrounp,” 

Trane is a great deal of solid and consclentious work in 
Mr, Smith's novel, Take the plot-the bare skeleton of 
the book—and one would not say that it was a very notable 
invention, You have young Philip Wetherell, an 
emotional and artistic New Englander, set down in the 
midst of the turmoil and temptation of New York; you 
have the siren, the enchantress, Katrinka; the moment 
whon the strain of temptation grows too severe for the 
man's endurance; the fall; and finally the recovery, This 
is simple enough; but the scheme is developed with very 
considerable originality, and one is taught once more that 
treatment is—not quite everything, but almost everything, 
And the vounterplot, concerned with the early lapse of 
Volonol Raeburn, is distinctly ingenious, And there are 
noteworthy matters, apart from the plot, scattered here 
and there through the book, Thus Barry, the pessimist, 
discourses of Thanksgiving Day :-- 


Thank Him for flowers; thank Him also for lice and 
scale and blight and slug, Thank Him for the inestimable 
rift of health; thank Him equally for tuberculosis bacilli, 
hookworm, leprosy, and the rest, Look abroad 
with wide-open seeing eyes on the kingdom of Nature , . , 
and tell me what you discover, Teeth to tear, fangs to 
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poison, hooks, tusks to rend and gore, stings, claws, venom- 
pouches, suckers—oh, yes, a thousand convincing evidences 
of God's peace and good-will, Go to the Parasites, O true 
believer, consider their ways, and be wise. . . What 
is Nature but conflict, pitiless, murderous, uncompromising, 
unremittent conflict, where one out of five, one out of ten 

yes, in lower species, one out of millions—survives, and 
the rest feed the Cosmic Process, By all means let us 
return thanks, thanks, for the ineffable beauties of Nature! 
Let us go humbly to Nature, and through Nature humbly 
to Nature’s God, 

Contrast this diatribe, one-sided, but just as far as it 
goes, with the infinite amount of sloppy sermonising that 
is still uttered in certain quarters as to a Deity of bound- 
loss benevolence being infallibly deduced from a considera- 
tion of the natural order of things, Of course, both the 
pessimist and the optimist are equally astray; the former 
id wo intent on the Sahara that he forgets the existence 
of the water pools, while the mild divines who praise the 
absolute loving-kindness of Nature have apparently for- 
gotten that all ereation is represented by Bt. Paul as 
being in a condition of travailing and groaning—in # state 
that is of trouble, imperfeetion, and expectation, 

There are many passages of a quite different order that 
would well hear quotation if space were available, One 
should note the French family, especially the old, broken 
(lawn chef who determines to exercise once more that skill 
which had made Rowen ring—and murders his lodger's 
pet pigeon, Praise, too, must be given to the two minor 
characters, the chorus girl and the elerk, and to thelr sentl 
mental mother, whe is beautifully drawn, 


‘Tin Tou of Mwnnavannn,” 


The Duca di Monteleone, the last, aa it le supposed, of 
an anelent and illustrious house, le desirous of engaging 
is Wellborn Mnglish gentloman aa his private searetary 
and literary asslatant, IHenee the enray of Walter 
Hevon from his London lub to Monteleone, a eastle in 
the Tuscan Mavemma, There we encounter the villain of 
the ploce, the chaplain, Don Torquato Grimaldi; and Mr, 
Hagot plunges into his wellelaborated and absorbing plot 
of intvique and assassination, The book ta sadeubtediy 
distingulshed by eaveful and considered ovaftemanahtp j 
the reacer Is lured on from step to step of the priest's pro 
gress up to the moment of Don Torquato's dramatic dls 
wovery and defeat; it ls not a tale that one ean put down 
When one ls fairly caught in the toile of the 2* oon⸗ 
ivivance, And yet one ia forced to hesitate, to Inquire 
ufter the seeret, if it all has eome out—whether one’s 
attention has been captured quite legitimately, Let it 
be clearly understood we are judging the author by high 
slandarde—-by the standards which he himself sets before 
us-and we eannob help being convinced that My, Bagot, 
having done well, could do much better, The novel has a 
hundrod ways in which it may interest; there are cases 
in which a single character, wonderfully drawn, may light 
up ® whole book, Or the salt of a story may be a sense of 
humour; ov, again, it may lie in the sheer appeal of tho 
plot, in the merit of the tale, qua tale, But in thin latter 
vase the story must have extraordinary merit, it mut 
onthral us by virtue of something that is universal ; 
“Leah,” if related in a few bold words, would still inte 
rest and impress, Here it is that the author of “The 
House of Serravalle” fails, He has given us life, and life 
full of incident and etrange adventure; but he has not 
succeeded in making one feel that hie plot is “ necessary,” 
typical, or of that universal appeal which characterises 
the masterpieces of fiction; which characterises, too, such 
folke tales as “Oinderella.” Take, indeed, the story 
instanced; imagine your feelings if it ended with Cinder. 
ella still amongst the ashes, and the bad sisters still 
wicked, proud, and triumphant, You would experi 
ence a real shock, How would you like a “ Martin Chus- 
rlewit“ which left Mr, Pecksniff master of the situation! 
And from this imagined shock we see that “ Cinderella” 
has that quality of necessity which ia another name for 
universality, And it is to be feared that Don Torquato, 
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the wicked priest, might have succeeded in his worst 
designs without awaking in tho reader's mind that sense 
of revolt, that feeling of “ it cannot be so,” 


“Tun Hann or tHe Nonrn,” 

On the face of it we have here an historical novel, The 
subject at first appears to be the mad revolt of Essex in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and according to all the 
precedents and canons of historical novel writing, the 
hero, Sir David Armstrong, is involved in the conspiracy | 
his skill as a swordsman is valuable to the plotters, Well, 
Armstrong escapes from the consequences of his action 
and gets away to his native north, and this is the moment 
when the book really begins, It ie not so much in the 
events that follow that one must seek the curious merit 
of this romance; it is rather in what one must vaguely 
call the atmosphere, The scene is laid near Hexham, in 
the wild lands of Northumberland; and the author has 
sortainly succeeded in investing that beautiful country 
with a peculiar and original enchantment, The method 
ig wv little vague at times—it ie hard to conjecture the pre 
cise end of Red Bimon—-but the writer possesses the secret’ 
of landscape, the knowledge of the spell that hills and 
woods and waste places are able to east upon the heart, 
We seo the real and valuable truth which underlies the 
common moralising about mountains and valleya and dark 
forests, and the usual reflections as to the littleness of 
man in the presence of nature, As this dootrine is usually 
aiforeed it is sheer nonsensey ib is nob tieeesave only 
in the physical sense-—that & mountain ts greater than 
many or that a pine tree le holier than a human being 
One can no more compare man and nature (in this fashion) 
ihan one oan institute comparisons of value between an 
adder and an epigram, Hut as profound and myatie truth 
is often concealed beneath the letter of popular sayings, 
ao i ja in this casey the mountain and the waste and the 
river do certainly communicate to the heart of manor 
awake in the heart of manethe knowledge of ineffable 
secrets of his nature; and it is in this sense that they may 
be sald to convince him of his Hitleness-—that is, of the 
littleness of many of the interests which in hie ordinary 
moods he regards as of the highest and most vital import- 
ance, And it le in the realisation of this searet doctrine 
that we find the merit of “The Hand of the North,” 


Clayhanger, By Announ Bannerer, (Methuen and Oo, 64) 


Mu, Annoip Bonner settles for himself the vexed question 
of the length of novela by writing the history of his hero 
for over five hundred and seventy pages, and then break 
lng off short with the calm remark that in the autumn of 
1911 we may expect a second instalment, with a third still 
to follow, We are not blaming him, for we had to sit 
up half the night to finish “ Clayhanger,” but ib is annoy 
ing to have to walt a year for the rest of his story, How 
ever, 80 fine an artist as Mr, Bennett must work in his 
own way, ‘That peculiarly delightful way is by now fairly 
we!l known to readers of the “ Five Towns” novels, It is 
by the use of detail, detail carried occasionally to excens, 
but invariably interesting, that this epie of provincial 
industrialiam is being written, Nothing seems to escape 
the author's watchful eyes; whether he is deseribing a 
woman, & man, & room, or a crowd, he accumulates the 
amall significant points with a fearful and wonderful accu 
racy, and gives a series of tiny climaxes that are almost 
uncanny in thelr power to bring the person or the scene 
hefore the mental vision, He hits people and situations 
off so neatly, at times, that he induces a wriggle and a 
chuckle of appreciation, Kdwin Clayhanger, for example, 
had “never dined; he had merely had dinner”; and “ the 
look of elaborate negligence assumed by every self-respect. 
ing person who waits to be introduced” is excellent, 

The main theme of this portion of a novel-for we 
cannot profess to regard it as a completed work—is the 
relation between Darius Clayhanger, a printer, and Edwin, 
his son, who is conscious of a vague desire to extend his 
life and his experience beyond the narrow bounde of 
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“ Bursley.” All through the book these two are in a dull 
antagonism which only becomes acute at various critical 
moments; and, although Edwin so far yields as to take 
charge of the business and succeed his father as a master 
printer, he ie continually reminded, sometimes by ao 
woman's hand, sometimes by literature, at other times by 
the incursion of a friend of school days, that there is a 
larger, broader world with which he has had nothing to 
do, the inhabitants of which would probably regard Aim 
and his ciroumsoribed existence with a certain degree of 
curiosity, His nature wakes slowly, Hie first glimpse of 
woman, as woman, comes at a merry-making of the 
¥ mee Mutual Burial Club,” where a female clog. 
dancer does her best to shock the wooden propriety of the 
stolid company in the smoky assembly-room of the Dragon, 
He goes home, and tries to read; “he wanted as much as 
ever to do wondrous things, and to do them soon, but 
it appeared to him that ho must think out first the enig- 
matic subject of Florence,” 

Never had he seen any female creature as he saw her 
wid ephemeral images of her were continually forming anc 
dissolving before him, He could come to no conclusion at 
all about the subject of Florence, Only his boyish pride 
was gradually being beaten back by an oncoming idea that 
ip to that very evening he had been a sort of rather silly 
kid with no eyes in hin head, 


Later comes his introduction to Hilda Lessways, when 
both he and she are well over thelr masorsty, and inflam. 
mable, His love for her, and her sudden eurrender, are 
deserlbed with ** and insight whieh few authors 
oould surpass, and the current of his solitary musings 
after they have parted shows usa the youth realising for 
the first time the meaning of life) 
Ile saw himeelf married, He thought of Clara's 
grotesque antion with her tedious babe, And he thought 
of his father and of vexations, Hub that night he waa a 
man, She, Hilda, with her independence and her mystery, 
had inapived him with a full pride of manhood, And if 
(iseovered that one of the chief attributes of a man is an 
immense tenderness, 
This 


Hilda's first love-letter to him is perfect, “ Dearest, 
ls my address, I love you, Every bit of me is absolutely 
yours, Write me-—H, L.” Then comes the tragio news 
which keeps him from her until he is a serious, prosperous 
man of nearly forty—she suddenly marries someone else; 
why, we ave not told, but have promise of the story of 
her career next year, The account of Edwin's impulsive 
visit to Brighton and his resoue of Hilda from the 
broker's men le one of the finest chapters of this enthral- 
ling romance; inthe closing words of the book we find an 
indication of happiness for poor, baffled Bdwin at last:- 
Drowning amid the waves of her terrible devotion, he 
was recomponsed in the hundredth part of a second for 
all that through her he had auflered or might hereafter 
suffer, The many problems and diffculties which mare 
riage with her would raise seemed trivial in the light of 
her heart's magnificent and furious loyalty, He thought 
of the younger Edwin whom she had kissed into rapture 
as of a boy too inexperienced in sorrow to appreciate this 
Hilda, He braced himself to the exquisite burden of life, 
With our praise of this really wonderful exposition of a 
developing mind we have to mingle two or three words of 
remonstrance upon minor points, Mr, Bennett is ocow 
sionally irritating when he seeks the “ precious” phrase 
or the exotic term, He writes, for Instance, of “the 
infidelity of the Tay Bridge three days after Christmas”; 
of “ preprandial frequentings”; he speaks of croquet as 
being “in ite first avatar"; and, although the word 
“souvenance” is to be found in Spenser, it eeoema to ua 
that “memory” or “remembrance” in a purely English 
tale would have been more congruous with the spirit of 
the particular passage, Also, we protest against the use 
of the word “function” as a verb; it is unpleasant, even 
if legitimate—which we doubt, Having thus entered our 
slight complaint, we may close by — our hearty en- 
joyment of “ Clayhanger,” and we await with —* 
ts promised continuation, 
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